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For the Companion. | 


THE DOWDY GIRL. 

« Mother! mother! uncle William has 
offered to pay my tuition at’ the Institute, | 
and give me my board for a whole year !— 
Do you hear, dear mother ?” and Jennie’s 
sweet, earnest face and curly head were 
buried in her mother’s lap. 

«“ How kind he is, Jennie! Our heaven- 
ly Father knew how much you wished this 
thing, and has put it into the heart of your 
uncle to do it for you.” 

«I can be a teacher after this year, and 
help you and the little ones. You shall 
never sew as you now do for a living,” and 
a thousand pleasant fancies flitted through 
the brain of the happy girl. 

Her mother gave a gentle sigh. She 
thought of her inexperience in all the 
ways of the world, and the fervor of her 
imagination, and she feared for her child, 
as she was about to leave the parental roof, 
and encounter the rough usage of a cold 
world. 

« Can you nerve yourself to bear indiffer- 
ence and contempt from those your supe- 
riors in station, Jennie? Your dress will 
be far different from the other scholars, in 
so distinguished a school.” 

“Itis mind that makes the man, mother. 
I have studied hard. Uncle William says 
I shall go ahead of those city scholars. He 
called me a ‘ wild country rose,’ and is com- 
ing for me next Monday. Do read his let- 
ter, dear mother. You may be sure I will 
improve my opportunity. What makes you 
look so sad ?” 

“Tt is hard to part with you, my daugh- 
ter. I fear you will miss your mother even 
more than | shall feel your loss.” 

«“ That is the worst of it, mother; but I 
will write every week. Do let us get that 
old trunk down from the garret, which poor 
father used to carry to college, and pack my 
clothes. I have two new ginghams, you 
know, and the milliner is trimming my bon- 
net. [am sure I shall look well enough.” 

“Do not lose sight of your heavenly 
Father, darling. Keep close to his side, 
Jennie. There is nothing like it in this 
world.” 

“Thope I shall, mother. Here is my 
little Bible. I will learn a verse every 
day.” ‘ 

Jennie bade her friends good-bye with a 
sorrowful face, but she was full of hope, and 
gradually as she approached the city and 
new scenes, her wonder and delight over- 
came her regrets. She was accompanied to 
the school by her uncle, and although a lit- 


tle trembling at the prospect of the ordeal | 8° 


she was to pass, yet his encouraging words 
gave her new life, and determination to 
meet every event with firmness. 

** Do come to the window, Matilda, and 
see what a dowdy-looking girl is stepping 
out of Mr. Martin’s beautiful carriage, just 
before the door of the Institute." It is not 
possible that she is to attend school here.— 
Mrs. Windham would not suffer such a 
thing in our fashionable seminary.” 

«She certainly is coming up the steps. 
What strong shoes! eh, Maria! Whatcan 
Mr. Martin find to interest him in such a 
girl as that? Gingham dress, I declare !” 

Mr. Martin led Jennie forward into the 
ante-room, as the girls were discussing her 
appearance. He noticed their supercilious 
looks, and whispered a word of comfort, as 
he introduced her to Mrs. Windham, and 
left. 

Jennie felt alone; but followed the 
graceful and dignified lady into the large, 
handsome school-room, and took her seat in 
the appointed desk. 


class in arithmetic was 
called, and all the larger 
girls rose and took their 
stand at the lower part of 
the room, before the black- 
board. 

Jennie was motioned to 
join them, and she did so, 
advancing with a timid 
air to the side of the rich- 
ly-dressed Matilda, who 
proudly drew herself as 
far away from her humble 
companion as possible. 

Jennie felt almost in- 
dignant at the haughty, 
ungenerous treatment of 
the girl. The color came 
in her cheeks, and the 
tear started in her eye; 
but she thought just in 
time : ‘* Now is the hour of 
temptation ; let me resist 
all emotions of anger ;” 
and she looked up calmly 
in the face of her teacher, 
determined to win her es- 
teem by her good scholar- 
ship and attention. 

“ That girl is not to be 
put in our classes, is she ?” 
whispered Maria, who was 


of her face, and understood its cause. 


ported as whispering.” F 
The monitor opened her tablets, and re- 
corded Maria’s name. 


not whispered before for a week.” 

And now Jennie’s whole attention was 
called to the lesson in the advanced rules of | 
the book. The problem was difficult; but} 
she had been well-trained in the preceding! 
rules, and mastered it before the others.— 
Her name was called, and she gave ina 
clear manner, the solution. 

“ Right !” repeated Mrs. Windham. 

Matilda ‘was next called upon, and 
“ Wrong,” given as the answer. 

Jennie saw where she had made a mis- 
take, and wrote on the board just beneath 
her sum: “ Multiply by the square of ten.” 

Matilda took the hint, and her work was 
pronounced right, much to her satisfaction. 
She did not thank Jennie for her aid, but, 
feeling softened toward her, drew a little 
nearer the place where she was standing, 
and looked more kindly on the young stran- 
r. 
Jennie felt thankful that she had re- 
strained her ill-will, and earnestly prayed 
that she might be enabled to gain the kind 
feelings of her school-fellows, and do them 


When recess came, the girls assembled 
in the ante-room to put on their hats before 
going out to exercise in the open air. One 
of the older young ladies came forward and 
spoke to Jennie, telling her in a voice suffi- 
ciently loud to be heard by all the others, 
that she had heard what an excellent scholar 
she was, and what an addition she would be 
to the Seminary, and drawing her hand in 
hers, she walked out upon the handsome 
green which was given the scholars for a 
play-ground. This considerate conduct af- 
fected Jennie deeply. She knew that it 
was prompted by generosity, and she loved 
this young girl already. Jennie’s modest 
demeanor was attractive, even though her 
clothes were plain and unfashionable, and 
God looks down with great pleasure on 
those who are humble and lowly in spirit. 


a1 GAILDKAU. . 








After the introductory exercises. the first 


Jennie had a little cousin, whose name 


eu. 


greenhouse flowers. 





THE YOUNG MATHEMATICIAN. 


frock. I am sick of the sight of it. 


of the good-natured man- 
tua-maker, and very soon 
arrangements had been 
made to Emily’s satisfac- 
tion, who felt happier, she 
said, than if she were to 
have a dozen new dresses, 
So on Examination day 
Jennie was arrayed in 
the new white muslin, 
and held the large bou- 
quet in her hand. Her 
own dear mother was 
seated among the crowd, 
who was listening to the 
recitations and the music. 
She was a plain little 
woman, with a black bon- 
net, and very unobtrusive 
demeanor; but she en- 
joyed it all, and her eyes 
often filled with tears, as 
she thanked God for his 
goodness in giving her 
such a dear daughter, to 
be a comfort and support 
to her in her old age and 
sorrowful widowhood. 


The scholars were all 


rea: pleased when Mrs. Wind- 


ham gave Jennie the prize. 
They said she deserved it 


placed next Matilda. Mrs. Windham’s eye was Emily, and as she boarded at her for her good conduct, and even Matilda and 
was upon her. She noticed the expression uncle's, she was enabled to show every kind Maria joined in the applause which she re- 
|attention to this little girl, and soon won(ceived, saying “that her sweet temper was 
“Monitor! Miss Maria Kempton, re-|her love. She dressed her doll, and drew 
|pictures for her, and Emily loved to be with 
her the moment school was over, and she|ADVENTURE WITH A BOA-CONSTRIO- 
could see her coming down the street. But 7OR. 
“ Provoking !” she murmured, “I have| Jennie was obliged to work hard to keep 


better than all accomplishments.” 


——— @ 


When I first went into the African coun- 


iher place in the class, and the weeks flew try near the Bay of Natal, things were very 
by, filled with exertion, hard study, and different from what they are now; there 
success, She gained the respect of her|W¢re not near so many Caffres then as now, 
schoolmates, for a thorough scholar always and there were no white men except our 
does this, and she obtained the approbation|oW" party. 
of her teacher, for every teacher loves a|shaped hut, like those of the Caffres, on the 
docile, intelligent pupil. 

At the close of the term an examination|gtound near it. One evening I came back 
occurred, and as this event drew near, Jen-|{tom shooting just as the sun was setting. 
nie felt greatly interested. She had never T had shot a buck which T had found out in 
attended on one of these occasions, and her|the open ground behind the Berea Bush.— 
heart almost failed her as she thought of Plache, a Hottentot, was with me, and I 
the crowd of spectators, and the confusion left him and a Caffre to bring in the buck, 
incident to these exhibitions. Emily was al- whilst I returned home alone, to prepare a 
most as much excited as Jennie. 

“T shall go,” she said, “and hear you ; 
sing with all the others, and you shall hold|*"4 crawled into the doorway. You must 
a beautiful bouquet in your hand, of our know that the only light that enters these 
Father! Jennie must|P¥ildings is by the doorway, so when I 
not go to the cstesintenbien ta thade gingham blocked up this, the only aperture, the in- 
Do|terior was rather dark. I knew that my 
get her a pretty white muslin, like Mary flint and steel-box were stuck in the thatch 
Fraser’s ; do, dear father !” she continued, of the roof, and these I could use to obtain 
pulling his paper away from his hands, in|* light, in case the embers were not smoul- 
her, earnestness. 

Emily’s father took her up_ in his lap.—|"S¥ally kept a fire. 
“Ts this so very important?” he asked. 
“ Jennie looks pretty enough to me, when|that I heard something move among the 
she has such soft, smooth curls, and such a| blankets that lay by the side of the hut. I 
pleasant face.” 

“Oh! Uncle, it is no matter,” said Jen-|ishment, saw a gigantic snake, which ap- 
nie, “ I don’t wish for a new frock.” 

“ But, father,” persisted Emily, “the|The animal was coiled up amongst my bed- 
other girls will all have a new dress, and I|ding, but had about three feet of head and 
want Jennie to look like them,—she has|neck stretched out and pointed at me—its 
studied so hard this term, and she is at the|forked tongue now and again shooting out 
head of the class; only think, father ! above|some inch or two from its mouth. The in- 
all those proud girls, with their silks and|stant that I saw the monster, I jumped to 
furbelows.” 

“ Well, get your bonnets, girls; I must|but there was not one at hand, My gun I 
see Miss Crimp, the dress-maker, and talk|had placed outside; my large knife I had 
about this important subject.” 

Away Emily flew, not heeding Jennie’s|the buck, and in fact, I was unarmed. A 
blushes and remonstrances, and soon re-|cold shudder came over me when I realized 
|turned all ready for the ride. 
Jennie’s uncle carried them to the shop|only two feet high, and to eseape therefore, 


I built myself a bee-hive 


open ground, and cultivated a little piece of 


fire, and get ready the cooking pots. 
I placed my gun outside, against the hut, 


dering in the centre of the hut, where I 


Whilst I was thus occupied, I fancied 


looked at the spot, and there, to my aston- 


peared nearly as large round as my body. 


my feet, and looked round for a weapon, 
left with Plache, to enable him to cut up 


the state of affairs ; the door of the hut was 





I must crawl out, and I felt certain that if 
I stooped down, the snake would instantly 
dart at me, 

I was not.at all aware what power the 
boa-constrictor might possess. I believed 
that a monster like this would make short 
work of me. I might fight, and struggle, 
but unarmed, what could Ido? How long 
I stood looking at the snake, I do not know, 
but it could not have been seconds, although 
the time appeared minutes ; suddenly I re 
membered that my Caffre had a few days 
before asked me to allow him to place an 
assagai in my hut, because the night dew 
caused the blade to rust when the weapon 
was exposed. Here then was a hope for 
me, for I knew that the man had not taken 
the assagai with him. 

I scarcely dared take my eyes off the 
snake, lest the brute should dart at me ; but 
giving a glance round the upper part of the 
hut, I saw the handle of the assagai pro- 
truding from the thatch, and nearly within 
reach of me. I knew that the instant I 
moved the snake would’ spring at me. I 
however raised my hand and arm very 
slowly towards the assagai, and at length, 
by bending over a little, managed to grasp 
the handle. AsIdidso the snake, which 
had gradually uncoiled during my move- 
ments, darted toward me. I jumped aside, 
and pulled out the broad-bladed assagai, 
which had been sharpened very keen; but 
the snake moved like lightning, and although 
he had missed me at his first dart, he re- 
covered himself instantly and sprung at me 
again. Before I could make a cut at him, 
his teeth caught in my leather trowsers, 
and he thus obtained a strong hold, and 
with a pull as sudden as his lunge, he 
dragged my feet from under me, and 
brought me to the ground ; a big fold of his 
body rolled over his head and fell upon my 
legs, while it weighed me to the ground as 
if a loaded wagon were on them. He man- 
aged all this in a very short time; but I 
was not idle, for I knew that if he could 
once manage to press down my chest or my 
arms he might kill me. 

Now the feeling that first came upon me 
was certainly not a pleasant one, because I 
was without a weapon, but soon as I grasped 
the assagai, I knew I was safe ; consequent- 
ly, when he really attacked me, I felt as 
though it was a piece of impudence on his 
part, for I never expected the affair would 
have been as dangerous to me as it proved 
to be. These things take some time to tell, 
but they do not take long to happen, and a 
struggle for life and death is frequently de- 
cided in half a minute. So it was with me. 
The instant the snake’s body came over my 
legs, I twisted around and sliced it with as- 
sagai. I gave two terrible gashes, and the 
monster, releasing his hold of my leathers, 
sprang at my face. I raised my arm in- 
stinctively to protect myself, which saved 
me from being bitten, but I was knocked 
down flat, and the brute was again on me; 
but this time I caught him by the neck with 
my left hand, and in an instant had nearly 
severed his head with the assagai. -I scram- 
bled away from the monster, who was 
writhing about in agony, and escaped from 
the hut, Then I began to examine how I 
had fared in the fight. To my surprise, I 
found that a few deep scratches near the 
ankle, and a bite near the wrist, neither of 
which was of great importance, were all the 
wounds which I had sustained. For some 
days afterwards, however, I suffered a great 
deal of pain in the legs, where the snake 
had pressed me. 

I do not think that I should have escaped 
to tell the tale, if I had not found the as- 





sagai, as the boa, although unwilling to at- 
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Mae is| ceptible, and whieh denoted great delicacy Uncle.” Twit look owt for everything that was hoarse ‘and almos less, but all in| in the matter, if you will permit me.” 

tock natn per te gees lg oe Z Mea part, I was afraid to | happens im this way, and get you to explain vain, as it was im » for him to make| © thank you a thousand times. Unles 
anes hut about eight feet in diame- | move, lest I should put an end to this situt|;, » himeelf heard for such a depth, and at such | somt one does something for him, do not 
ter. We soon hauled the snake from the| ation, which me much pleasure.— Setste a distance from any house. So at last be | see how he cango. I can bear poverty my- 
hat, when my Hottentot arrived, and found | At length, after he had taken a few steps,|cam FOR THE PRINCE OF WaLms. | concluded that if he'was tobe saved at all 


it measured twenty-eight feet in length, and 
nearly a foot in Tiameter in the thickest 
part. The animal finding » warm hut, in 
which there were blankets and remains of 
a fire, had taken up his position without 
ceremony, and had been probably much ir- 
ritated at my intrusion upon him, I never 
wish to have another such battle, for, al- 
though I should not be afraid of the result, 
stlll, the thoughts which come upon us af- 
terwards are not pleasant. Man has an in-| 
stinctive horror of ‘serpents, and when I 
dreamed, for many a night afterwards, it 
was usually about a snake, or some other 
horrid reptile, which had hold of me.— 
From a Ranger's Life in Africa. 
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THE YOUNG MATHEMATICIAN. 

Most young people look upon mathe- 
matics as a very dry study. It includes 
ari g try, trig try, algebra, 
&c.,—names not very pleasant to those who 
are fonder of play than hard work, whether 
of mind or body, And yet there have been 
youths who have been passionately fond of 
studies of this nature. We have read of 
some who have delighted more in examining 
the curious properties of an ellipse or circle 
than others could possibly do in the most 
exciting games, or the most attractive festi- 
vals. 

Young Euler, a Swiss boy, born in Basle, 
in the beginning of the last century, was a 
lad of this sort. He would steal away from 
his father’s house, and sit for hours in some 
quiet spot, and there all alone would figure 
out his problems. At one time, as he was 
thus engaged, a gentleman who lived in a 
beautiful mansion, not far away, and who 
was walking on his grounds, came unexpect- 
edly upon the boy. 

Wondering what the lad was doing, the 
gentleman crept softly behind him, and 
watched his intricate calculations. He was 
an ignorant old fellow, who had more money 
than learning, and loved the pleasures of 
the table more than the pleasures of knowl- 
edge ; yet nevertheless he was so struck by 
the lad’s devotion to his favorite study, and 
his singular mathematical gifts, that he in- 
terested himself in his advancement, and 
was his friend through life. 

When only a mere student, Leonhard 
Euler wrote an excellent treatise on the na- 
ture of sounds. He afterwards went to St. 
Petersburg, where he was made professor, 
and became very distinguished. He fol- 
lowed up his studies with amazing zeal and 
perseverance, and threw new light upon 
every branch of mathematical science. He 
wrote his “ Elements of Algebra” after he 
had become blind, and while under the same 
distressing affliction he dictated his “« Theory 
of the Moon,” which alone was enough to 
make him celebrated. Nor was he exempt 
from the trials that arise from want and 
poverty. Toward the close of his life he 
lost all his property by fire, yet even this 
did not prevent him from devoting his great 
talents to the benefit of the world. 

Euler was as amiable and estimable as 
he was learned, and deservedly enjoyed 
universal respect. His death occurred in 
1783. The list, or catalogue, of his works 
fills 50 pages. 

Cast your eye, young reader, over the 
cut which represents this ardent youth in 
the act of study. Behold the earnest of 
his future fame. If you desire his celebrity, 
follow his example. By study and perse- 
verance you may become as great as he.— 
Our own Mr. Bowditch, whose monument 
graces the Mount Auburn Cemetery, was 
an admirer of Euler. He, too, studied 
hard. Early and late, late and early, he 
was found at his task. His books now form 
a guide to the navigator of the pathless 
ocean, and his rules are followed by thou- 
eands who will never see the country where 
the lived and died. 

eae a 
ASTONISHMENT IN ANIMALS. 

A naturalist says :-—“ One day, as I was 
meditating in a garden, I stopped near a 
hedge. A jeckall, hearing no noise, was 
comirg through the hedge towards me ; and 
wher he had cleared himself was just at my 
feet. On perceiving me, he was seized with 
such astonishment, that he remained mo- 
tionless for some seconds, without even at- 
tempting to escape, his eyes fixed steadily 
on me. Perplexity was painted in his 
countenance, with a degree of expression of 





tic, 














which I eould not have sup him sus- 


first towards one side and then the other, as 


coy eens 50 net So ba od to 
off, and keeping his eyes sti to- 
<a me, he retired: not running, but 


stretching himself out, or rather i 
with a slow step, setting down his feet 

e seemed so much 
afraid of making a noise in his flight, that 
he held up his large tail, almost in a hori- 


i 


f.| zontal line, that it might neither drag on 


the ground nor brush against the plants.— 
On the other side of the hedge, I found the 
fra 
a bird of prey, great part of which he had 


devoured. 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
THE LITTLE PHILOSOPHER. 

« T notice by the papers, uncle, that there 
has been a great fall of meteoric stones, in 
some of the western States lately.” 

«“ Yes, Robert, I read the account of it a 
day or two ago.” 

“Some of the stones were quite hot when 
they were taken out of the earth.” 

“ That is generally the case when they 
are found shortly after they fall.” 

«“ Where does the heat come from that 
makes those stones hot ?” 

“ Tt is generally supposed that the heat 
is produced from their passing through the 
air so rapidly.” 

“That would be from a kind of friction, 
Uncle, would it not ?” 

« Just so, Robert. By rasping a piece 
of wood vou will make it warm. Indeed, 
any two bodies rubbed together will produce 
heat. Have you never noticed how warm 
a saw becomes after using it smartly for a 
few minutes ?” 

“ Oh, yes, I have often noticed that fact. 
But can you tell me, Uncle, where the 
meteors come from, and what they are ?” 

« Some of the ablest philosophers suppose 
that there circulate round the sun, like the 
larger planets, vast numbers of small bodies, 
composed of substances very similar to 
those formed in the crust of our earth, such 
as metals, rocks, and the like. The orbits 
of these, it is thought, approaches now and 
then so near to that of our world, that the 
attraction arising from the neighborhood of 
so large a body, pulls them aside from their 
regular course, and brings them down to 
the earth. In passing through our atmos- 
phere they usually take fire and explode, 
causing a vivid flash of light, and a loud 
report, like that of a cannon, or heavy 
thunder.” 

“ T remember that in one of the instances 
that happened lately out west, the observer 
states that the ball of fire looked to him as 
large as the full moon. He also states that 
it was ninety seconds after the flash before 
he heard the report of the explosion.” 

“Indeed! Well, Robert, it would not 
be hard to calculate the size of that meteor 
from these data.” 

“ To calculate the size of it, Uncle, how 
could you do that ?” 

“The person who observed it, you say, 
states that it was ninety seconds, that is, a 
minute and a half, before he heard the re- 
port. Thirty minutes of a degree, at the 
distance of eighteen miles, would give 264 
yards for the diameter of the meteor.” 

“ How do you work out that, Uncle ?” 

“Very simply, Robert. Take the dis- 
tance of eighteen miles for the radius, or 
semi-diameter of your circle. Then the 
circumference of a circle having that radius, 
must be about six times as much, or 108 
miles. The quadrant, or quarter of such 
circumference will be twenty-seven miles. 
Now twenty-seven miles on that circle are 
equal, of course, to ninety degrees. 
ninety degrees give 27 miles, then half a 
degree will give the one hundred and 
eightieth part of twenty-seven miles, or two 
hundred and sixty-four yards. So yousee, 
Robert, it can be worked out quite easily, 
and we have the diameter of the meteor 
equal to 264 yards.” 


“That must have been an awful mass of 


fire, Uncle. No wonder that the explosion 
made such a noise, and produced so much 
light.” 

“Tt is quite natural that it should, 
Robert.” 

“ Your explanations are very instructive, 


ents of his meal; it had consisted of 


If 


We are not sure but many of our readers 


of Wales than the Japanese. Ifhe comes 
to Boston, after visiting Canada, he will be 
sure to have a crowd of curious boys flock- 
ing after him, when he walks in the streets. 
The Canadians are so pleased at the thought 
of seeing the future King of England, that 
one of the railroad companies is building a 
ear for his comfort in travelling. There are 
a good many hard words in the description 
of the car, but the boys will be willing to 
look them out in the dictionary. 


The editor of the Hamilton Canada West 
Spectator has inspected the railroad car in- 
tended for the use of the Prince of Wales 
and suite on the Great Western Railway,— 
He says: “ In its size and outside appear- 
ance the car will be similar to an Fi. set 
first-class car, except in its painting, a part 
of which will be the Prince of Wales’s arms, 
and some beautiful paneling. The principal 
feature of the inside is the spacious salon, 
26 feet long by 9 feet wide. The sides, 
ends, and partition of the room are richly 
Semoanihe with pedestal, cornice, pilaster, 
and entablature complete. The windows 
are surmounted bya silk upholstery panel 
and hung with drapery. Over the door at 
each end of the salon isplaced the Prince 
of Wales’s coronet and feathers, carved in 
wood. With this as'its centre runs a fluted 
silk panel, in shape like an extended fan, 
while in place of windows two large mirrors 
will be each side of the door-way. 
The furniture will be constructed of blister 
or bird’s-eye maple: the sofas and chairs 
are of the style of Louis XIV. and XV.— 
Next to the salon, on either side of the car 
is the dressing-room and wash-room, which 
which will be fitted up with every regard to 
comfort and convenience. At the other end 
of the car is the ante-chamber, 14 feet long. 
This room will be plainer than the principal 
salon, but by no means deficient in elegance 
and taste. 

pantey Verran 
For the Youth’s Companion. 
TALENTS. 
Lord, what talents unto me 
Hast thy bounteous mercy given ? 
Let it fully rendered be 
To the treasury of heaven. 
Is it health ?—to work for God, 
May my bounding pulses beat,— 
Father, in the heavenly road 
Deign to lead my willing feet ! 
Is it time ?—let life's fleet day 
Crowned be, with deeds of love ; 
Let me labor, watch, and pray, 
Till I gain the courts above. 


At thy feet no wealth I fling, 
This to me was never given— 

Lord, one little lamb I bring— 
All I have to offer heaven. 


"Tis my youth !—a child may dwell 
In thy presence, Lord, below— 
There, on youthful Samuel, 
Blessings high thou didst bestow. 
M. J. Bisnop. 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





A LITTLE HERO. 

It isn’t generally the boys who love to 
| fight, who are the bravest. When they get 
| inte real danger, they often prove themselves 
great cowards, while those who always try 
to do right, are brave and persevering when 
|they get into trouble. Grace Greenwood 
tells a story abouta boy, who showed the 
right kind of courage : 

In the city of Hartford, Connecticut, lives 
the hero of the true story I am about to re- 
late—-but no longer “ little,” as the perilous 
adventure, which made him fora time fa- 
mous in his native town, happened several 











years ago. 

Our hero was then a bright, active boy 
of fourteen—the son of a mechanic. In the | 
| severe winter of 18—, the father worked in 
ja factory, about a mile and a half from his 
|home, and every day the boy carried his 
| dinner across a wide piece of meadow land. 

One keen, frosty day, he found the snow 
on this meadow nearly two feet deep, and 
no traces of the little foot-path remaining. 
Yet he ran on as fast as ible, plunging 
through drifts—keeping himself warm by 
vigorous evercise, and brave, cheerfnl 
thoughts. 

When in the midst of the meadow—fully 
half a mile from any house, he suddenly felt 
himself going down, down! he had fallen 
into the well. 

He sunk down into the dark, icy water 
but rose immediately to the surface. There 
he grasped hold of a plank, which had fallen 
into the well as he went down. One end of 
this rested on the bottom of the well—the 
other rose about four feet above the surface 
of the water. 

The poor lad shouted for help until he 








will be more, eager to 960 the Prince % 


he must save himself, and. 
cold in the water. 


First, he drew himself up to the plank 
and braced himself the of it and 
the wall of the well, was of brick, and 


| quite smooth. Then he pulled off his coat, 


and taking out his pocket-knife, cut off his 
boots, that he might work to greater advan- 
tage. Then, with his feet against one side 
of the well, and his shoulders against the 
other, he worked his way up by the most 
fearful exertion, about half the distance to 
the top. Here he was obli to pause, 
take breath, and gather up his energies for 
the the work yet before him. Far harder 
was it than all he had through, for the 
side of the well being that point com- 

letely covered with ice, he must cut with 
his knife, grasping places for his fingers, 
slowly and carefully, all the way up. 

It was almost a hopeless attempt, but it 
was all he could do. And here the little 
hero lifted up his heart to God and prayed 
fervently for help, fearing he could never 
get out alone. 

Doubtless the Lord heard his voice, call- 
ing from the deeps, and pitied him. He 
wrought no miracle to save him, but breath- 


ed into his heart a yet larger measure of 


calmness and courage, strengthening him to 
work out his own deliverance. It is in this 
way that God oftenest answers our prayers 
when we are in the time of trouble. 

After this, the little hero cut his way 
upward inch by inch. His wet stockings 
froze to the ice and kept his feet from slip- 
ping, but his shirt was quite worn from his 
shoulders, ere he reached the top. 

He did reach it at last—crawled out in- 
to the snow and lay down for a moment to 
rest—panting out his breath in little white 
clouds, on the clear frosty air. 

He had been two hours and a half in the 
well! 

His clothes soon froze to his body, but he 


no longer suffered with the cold, as full of 


joy and. thankfulness, he ran to the factory, 
where his good father was waiting and won- 
dering. 

The poor man was obliged to go without 
his dinner that day, but you may be sure he 
cared little about that, while listening, with 
tears in his eyes, to the thrilling story his 
son had to relate to him. 

He must have been very proud of the boy 
that day, as he wrapped him up in his own 
warm overcoat, and took him home to “ moth- 
er.” 

And how that mother must have wept 
and smiled over the lad, and kissed him and 
thanked God for him. 

I have not heard of the “little hero” for 
two or three years, but I trust he is grow- 
ing up into a brave, heroic man, and I hope 
he will never forget the heavenly friend who 
did not forget him in the hour of his great 
need, 

There is an old saying that truth lies at 
the bottom of a well. 

I trust that this brave boy has found, and 
brought up from there, this truth—God helps 
those who help themselves, 

eine 
A CHILD OF A KING. . 

A child of royal parentage would be to 
most, if not to all of my readers, an object 
of curiosity. Perhaps some even in our re- 
publican land (America,) would deem it a 
peculiar honor to take such a child in charge 
and aid in its education. 

A Sunday school teacher was once highly 
honored. Ina part of the country, remote 
from the city or any great thoroughfare, in 
a sparsely settled township, a young man 
who had enjoyed at his former home in the 
east peculiar religious privileges, engaged in 
the work of Sunday school instruction. He 
visited every family from which pupils were 
sent, or might be secured. He learned one 
day that there was one family which he had 
overlooked. He hastened to repair his er- 
ror without delay. 

In a swampy ravine, nearly two miles 
from any other habitation, there stood a log 
house, which afforded very imperfect protec- 
tion from the rain in summer, and scarcely 
any from the cold in winter. He found the 
occupant of the house in a state of extreme 
intoxication. Passing by him as he was 
seated on the door-stone, the teacher enter- 
ed thehouse. Poverty evidently held sway 
there. A woman pale, haggard, and wrin- 
kled with sorrow, greeted him with a smile 
that rewarded him for the toil of treading 
the woods in coming, 

“lam 
have been hoping you would come. I heard 
you were visiting all who have children, 
and I hoped you would find your way here. 
It is a long time since I have spoken toa 
praying man.” 

“Have you children ?” 

“T havea son, twelve years old.” 

“He has been to Sunday school ?” 

“No poor child, he wishes to go, but I 
have not been able to make his clothes de- 


” 





“I will see that you have some assistance 


in at once, as 


glad to see you,” said she: «| 


self, but I am tempted to murmur when my 
child is shut out from privileges which are 
intended for all.” 

* He will not be shut out. Let me know 
what is wanted, and I-will-try to have them 
furnished, so so that he can come to school 
next Sunday.” 

“Tam greatly obliged to you, and so 
will Albert be; and I trust, though I can- 
not reward you, you will not lose your re- 
ward; forl believe that Albert is truly one 
of Christ’s children.” 

“ Indeed, when did he become a Chris- 
tian ?” 


D——, where we lived before we came here. 
He was always fond of his book, though he 
had never been at school but a few weeks.— 
At D there was a good Sunday school 
and he had a most excellent teacher ; nearly 
all his class were hopefully converted, and 
Albert was amongst the number. I shall 
never forget the day that he came home and 
threw his arms around my neck, and barst 
into tears, saying,‘ Oh, mother, I’m sucha 
sinner, What must 1 do? I pointed him 
to Christ as well as I could, and his teacher 
came to see him, and talked with hima 
great deal. After several weeks he indulg- 
ed a hope that he had been converted, and he 
has acted like a Christian ever since.— 
He loves to Jearn, and I should be glad, if 
he has talent enough, to see him a minister; 
but I can do nothing towards his education.” 

The teacher saw the lad, and made pro- 
vision for his coming to school. He was so 
much pleased with his quickness and docility 
that he resolved, if possible, he should be 
educated for the ministry. He was not able 
to contribute funds for his support, but he 
succeeded in interesting in his behalf those 
who had the means. 

The Sunday school teacher was thus in- 
strumental in educating a child of a king, 
even of the King of kings—a higher honor 
than to be the instrument of educating a 
child of royal parentage !—S. S. Times. 





pee fe hate 
THE SAME GOD. 

How consoling it is to the scattered 
members of a family to know that their 
prayers ascend to the same God. This is 
beautifully illustrated in the following re- 
cital : 


I had been passing a few weeks in the 
city of B., and when about returning home, 
I was requested by a friend to take charge 
of her little son to his grandfather’s house, 
not far from my own home. He was a 
bright and lovely little boy of four years.— 
Railroads were not known then, and the 
|only public conveyance was the stage-coach. 
To accomplish a journey of ninety miles, 
and yet avoid starting in the night, I con- 
cluded to leave the city in the afternoon, 
and ride some twenty miles to a friend’s 
house, and pass the night there. This 
would materially lessen the fatigue of the 
journey. 

Nothing of importance transpired during 
our ride, and we reached my friend’s in 
season for tea. After supper I proposed to 
John to go to bed. He was very weary, 
and made no objection; but as we went up 
stairs together, he asked me, * 

“ Shall you go to bed now ?” 

“ No, dear; but by and by you will find 
me by you.” 

“Shall you leave a light in my room ?” 

“What would your mother do about it ?” 

“O, she would not; she says it is best 
for little boys to sleep without a light.” 

* She is right ; I think so too.” 

{ knew John was in the habit of praying, 
but as the room was cold, I said nothing 
|.about it until he was undressed and in bed. 
|I then asked him if he wished to offer his 
| prayers before I left him. 

He replied, « I don’t know how I can pray 
in this strange place.” 

He was but four years old, a little boy 
among strangers, and I saw he was some- 
what afraid, so I lay down beside him, and 
took his hand, and said, 

“ Don’t you think, dear, that you should 
thank God for the blessings of the day ?” 

“I don’t think I can in this strange 
place.” 

Wishing to divert his thoughts from him- 
self, I spoke of various things which had 
interested him during our ride, and soon he 
became quite cheerful. After a little time 
I said, 

‘* Now, as God has kept us from all evil, 
and given us so much to enjoy, and as he 
has brought us so far in safety, do you not 
want to thank him ?” 

He said nothing, but clung very closely to 
me, and was evidently feeling much. 

I waited a little, and then said, ‘ This 
morning, during family prayer, your father 
asked God to take care of his little son, and 
after you left home I presume your mother 
asked him again, and this evening they will 
both pray for you again. Now don’t you 
think God wishes you to thank him yourself 
jor having listened to the prayers of your 

parents, and kept you safely so far, and 
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don’t a think he wishes you to ask his 
grehasilan for this night, and to-morrow, and 
afterwards through life ?” 

John waited a moment, and then his eyes 
grew bigs treo oe and he sprang up in bed 
saying, ‘ Why, is it the same here in L. 
that my father and mother prays to in Bos- 
ton ?” 

« Yes, dear, the same God, whom your 

arents love and pra. meee to; the same God and 
| weed who says, * uffer little children to 
come unto me.” 

«Qh, [know him! He is my Father and 
my friend, and love him. Why, I didn’t 
know it wasthe same God here ,” and sweet- 
ly clasping his hands, he devoutly repeated 
« Qur Father who art in heaven.” 


lita ali 
A GOOD SCHOOL. 

We think there are as good schools in 
New England, as the one mentioned in the 
Memoir of F. L. Mackenzie, but we havn’t 
had the good fortune to meet with them.— 
Perhaps some of the boys and girls who 
read the Companion can tell us of some they 
are acquainted with of the same sort : 


Frank Mackenzie happened one day to 
enter school a few minutes after the work 
had begun ; and, though at the close of the 
preceding day, he had stood first, the mas- 
ter, recently appointed, said, ‘* You are too 
late, go down to the bottom.” He obeyed ; 
but the boy who stood second, instead of 
seizing this unexpected chance of becoming 
first, stepped boldly forward and respectfully 
pleaded. * Oh, no sir, the former master 
never displaced Frank if he was a minute 
or two late, because he knew that he comes 
from a much greater distance than any of 
us, and that was not his fault, for he wish- 
es to be punctual.” This earnest and un- 
selfish appeal was instantly followed by the 
re-instatement of Frank at the head of his 
class. 

Similar acts were common in this acade- 
my. Henry, the brother of Frank, on first 
entering, rose at once to be one of the head 
boys of his class, and a few weeksafterwards 
was detained at home by illness, during 
which several of the foremost boys went each 
day to inquire after him, and marked the les- 
sons in his books, that he might know what 
to prepare, and not lose on his return. 

In Frank’s first winter at school he had |; 
been for some days lower than usual in his 
class, his eldest sister spoke to him on his 
not being so high as usual, and as she feared, 
not caring enough about it. He listened to her 
very quietly, and then answered, “ Why, 
what would you have, Fanny? I knew my 
lessons. You surely would not wish another 
boy to make a mistake, just that I might get 
into his place?” His great shyness, though 
attended with disadvantages, was overcome 
whenever any call of duty demanded effort, 
while his utter unselfishness was manifested 
by the cheerfulness with which he bore disap- 
poiutment, no less than by the meekness with 
which he met success, ‘“ Many must always 
be disappointed’—such were his own words 

—‘ why not we as well as others? If we 
had not been disappointed, some one else 
must have been; and those who have been 
successful are just as happy as we would 
have been, and we would not grudge them 
their happiness, I should think. Ofcourse, 
one likes well enough toobtain a prize, when 
one has tried for it; butafter all, there is 
something to care for more than the prize, 
for it will be more delightful and more use- 
ful afterwards, and that is, the knowledge 


gained inthe trying for it, and the work} 


throughly done; and that one keeps, whether 
one gains the prize or not. 


——--@- 


CATCHING A HORSE. 

In time of war people seem insensible. to 
danger, and run great risks for very trifling 
advantages. A good story is told ofa young 
man, named Mason, who wanted to get a 


valuable horse without cost, in the Ameri- 
can Revolution : 


In the year 1778, when the combined 
forces of France and America were contem- 
lating an attack on Newport, R. L., Gen. 
Bullivan arranged his army to march against 
the British forces. He disposed his troops 
in three divisions; the first division was 
ordered to take the west road, the second to 
take the east road, and the third to march 

- in the centre. The advanced guard having 
arrived within three hundred yards of the 
British, commenced throwing up entrench- 
ments. The British then fired a few scat- 
tering shot, which passed over the heads of 
the Americans without doing any injury. hae 
The American guards were placed about 
thirty rods in advance of the army, and with- 
in speaking distance of the guards of the 
British. 

In full view were five or six hundred 
horses feeding, which excited the enterprise 
of a young man by the name of Mason, about 
twenty years old, 

This young man, in open day, and in the 
presence of both armies, conceived the bold 
design of carrying off one of these horses as 
a prize. In a low piece of ground between 
beth sentinels, were a few scattered elders, 
by means of which he contrived to pass both 





lines undiscovered, and made direct for the 
pasture, where the horses with their saddles 


on were fe and the bridles slipped 
about their these he selected 
the best horse he could which he mount- 


ed, and after | eaping two or three fences, 
entered the road which led to the American 


a he approached the British —_ he 
put spurs to his horse and them be- 
fore they had time to recover their surprise ; 
when he received the fire of both sentinels 
at the same time. But our hero had the 
fortune to escape unhurt, and arrived 
safe inthe American army with his noble 
prize, when he halted, and ina dignified 
manner, drew from his holster both his pis- 
tols, and extending his arms, discharged 
them both in triumph, 
But the alarm given by the sentinels 
called out both armies, the panic ex- 
tended even to the British fleet in the harbor. 
Alarm-guns were fired for many miles up 
and down the coast, and the whole country 
was filled with the utmost consternation.— 
The British army paraded i in tront of the 
fort, expecting an immediate attack. The 
troops immediately sprang for their horses, 
when lo! one poor Amn was seen wander- 
ing alone, destitute of a horse. The cause 
of alarm was soon discovered, and both ar- 
mies retired. 
Our hero, after exhibiting his horse for 
about two hours, sold him to one of the of- 
ficers for five hundred dollars, a reward 
worthy of one of the most bold, daring, and 
successful enterprises of which history can 
boast. 
rare 6 ae 

POOR LISTENERS. 
It is hard for children to pay close atten- 
tion to sermons which are intended only 
for grown people, and have in them little 
that children can understand. Sometimes 
they appear to be listening, when they are 
thinking of almost every thing but the ser- 
mon, like little Willie : 


A few years ago, says Rev. J. C. Sim- 
mons, as I was preaching at ———, a little 
boy, some two or three years of 2ge, sat on 
a front seat listening, as I thought, very at- 
tentively, He seemed wholly pao and 
I began to flatter myself that the “ lambs” 
were being fed as well as the “ sheep.” But 

just as I finished my sermon, and was in 
the act of sitting down, he called ‘out, at 
the top of his voice, “ Brother Simmons, 
did you see my new stockings?” The mys- 
tery was solved. He had borne in silence 
the length of the sermon that he might tell 
me of his little treasure, 

This little incident set me to moralizing. 
How many persons, much older than this 
sweet little fellow, go to church detked in 
something new or fine, and all the time of 
preaching they are congratulating them- 
selves that every body sees and admires 
them. (But this is a mistake.) God is 
not in all their thoughts; they lose the 
whole sermon, cultivate dissipated habits of 
mind, and go away unprofited. 

Little Willie’s heart was in his stockings. 
Yours is in something else. While at 
church, cultivate a habit of fixed attention 
to the service of God ; listen to whatever is 
said, and it will be a source of unspeakable 
happiness to you in after life. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





TELLING TALES. 

Mrs. Wylie was dusting the books on the 
center table in her parlor. The house was 
perfectly quiet. She thought, ‘Why, where 
can the children be? Ihave not heard 
them for sometime.’ She listened, butheard 
nothing but the ticking of the clock in the 
next room. Just then she heard a rushing 
of feet. The door flew open, and two chil- 
dren burst into the room, both talking at the | 
top of their voices at the same time. 

‘QO mamma! Lizzie knocked all my 
soldiers, 

«No, mamma ! he broke my dolly’s 

‘No, I didn’t. I mean I didn’t do it on 





* ~~ he did,’ said Lizzie, half crying. 
©O Lizzie, you know I didn’t ” 

‘ You did!’ she persisted. 

Their clamor increased so that Mrs. Wy- 
lie did not trust her voice to speak to them 
but tovk them both by the hand and led them 
up stairs. The children ceased quarreling, 
and went quietly along, 

‘ Now, Eddie you go into your room and 
stay there till I call you. Lizzie, you can 
stay in my room.’ 

The children did as they was bid, and 
Mrs. Wylie went down stairs. After she 
had finished dusting and arranging the par- 
lor, she went up to see about the children. 
Lizzie perched up on a chair cutting paper 
dolls, and Eddie was found asleep on the 
floor. She raised him up to place him on 
the bed ; but the motion aroused him, and 
he jumped up, wide awake, and stood look- 
ing at his mother as if trying to remember 
something. 

‘Come Eddie, I want you in my room.’ 

‘O yes; I thought there was something 








I was to do.’ 


‘Mra, Wylie nt down, and the children 


stood at her side. immediately be- 
‘Now, mamma, I will tell you all about 
it. _Eddie—— 


‘ Hush, Lizzie. Now, before you tell me 


tales of each other in regard to what you 
have done that is want you to tell 
me of something that is pleasant. Lizzie 


tell me something your brother has done 
that deserves praise instead of blame.’ 

Lizzie hung down her head. She was 
still angry with Eddie, 

, 1 don’t remember anything.’ 

‘Tl tell you of something she did,’ said 
her brother, more frankly; but, then, he 
had slept off some of his it humor. +I lost 
my ball—my new ball—to-day, and she gave 
me hers ; beeause, she said, boys liked balls 
more than girls do.’ 

‘ Well, but, mamma, it was my fault that 
he lost his ball, for I told him to fling it at 
the pine trees, and he said he was afraid he 
would lose it. I coaxed him, too, and told 
him he wouldn't ; so he threw it, and sure 
enough he lost it, So wasn’t it right I 
should give him mine for it ?’ 

‘Yes, perfectly. Now you may tell me 
about the doll and soldiers.’ 

The children looked at each other. 

‘I don’t want you to tell it now; for it 
was my fault, partly,’ said Lizzie, quite 
softened toward her brother. 

‘ But it was my fault, too,’ said Eddie. 

* Well, now, my children, if you both feel 
that you were to blame, I am sure you “can 
forgive each other.’ 

ddie flung his arms areund his sister’s 
neck, 

‘ Yes, indeed, we can .’ 

‘ Hereafter, Lizzie and Eddie,’ said their 
mother, her eyes filled with tears, ‘ when 
you tell tales of each other, let them be of 
each other's good behavior—something that 
will please your parents, not grieve them.’ 
S. S. Banner, 

sear iahaaaads 


ROVER AND HIS LITTLE MASTER. 


“Come, Rover !” said Harry, as he pass- 
ed a fine old Newfoundland dog that lay on 
a mat at the door; “come, Rover! I am 

ing down to the river to sail my boat, and 
fw ant you to go with me.” 

Rover opened his large eyes, and looked 
lazily at his little master. 

“ Come! Rover! Rover!” 

But the dog didn’t care to move, and so 
Harry went off to the river side alone. He 
had not been gonea great while before a 
thought of her boy came suddenly into the 
mother’s mind. Remembering that he had 
a ltttle vessel, and that the river was nexur, 
it occurred to her that he might have gone 
there. 

Instantly her heart began to throb with 
alarm, 

“Is Harry with you?” she called up to 
Harry's faaher, who was in his study. But 
Harry’s father said he was not there, 

“Tm afraid he’s gone to the river with 
his boat,” said the mother. 

“To the river!” And Mr. Lee dropped 
his pen, and came quickly down. Taking 


| up his hat, he went hurriedly from the house. 


Rover was still lying upon the mat, with 
his head upon his paws and his eyes shut. 

«« Rover !” said his master, in a quick, 
excited voice, “where is Harry ? Ha as he 
gone tothe river? Awayand see ! quick !” 

The dog must have understood every 
word, for he sprang eagerly to his Seet, and 
rushed toward the river. Mr, Lee followed 
as fast as he could run, Whenhe reached 
the river bank he saw his little boy in the 
water, with Rover dragging him toward the 
shore. He was just in time to receive the 
half-drowned child in his arms, and carry 
him home to his mother. 

Harry, who remained insensible, was 
placed in a warm bed. He soon, however, 
revived, and in an hour or two was runnin 
jabout again. But after this, Rover woul 
never leave the side of his little master when 
he wandered beyond the garden gate— 
Wherever you found Harry, there Rover 
was sure to be—sometimes walking by his 
side, and sometimes lying on the grass, with 
his big eyes watching every movement. 

Once Harry found his little vessel, which 
had been hidden away since he went with it 
to the river, and, without his mother’s see- 
ing him, he started again for the water.— 
Rover, as usual, was with him. On his 
way to the river he saw some flowers, and, 
in order to gather them, puts boat down 
upon the grass. Instantly Rover picked it 
up in his mouth, and walked back toward 
the house with it. After goi nga little way, 
he stopped, looked around, and waited until 
Harry had got his hand full of flowers.— 
The child then saw that Rover had his boat 
and tried to get it from him; but Rover 
played dibindll him, always keeping out of 
his reach, and retreating toward the house 
until he got back within the gate. Then he 
bounded into the house, and laid the boat 
at the feet of Harry’s mother. 

Harry was a little angry with the good 
ola dog at first, but when his mother ex- 
plained to him what Rover meant, he hug- 
ged him around the neck and said he would 
never go down to the river = a more. 

d Rover 














Harry is a man now, an as long 





since been dead; but he often thinks of the 
dear old dog that saved him from drowning 
when he was achild; and it | Bitiaces him 
great leasure to remember that 

ver, assome boys beat their dogs 
when they are angry, and was never unkind 
tohim. Had it been otherwise, the thought 
would have given him great pain. 
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y it. 

St. Anthony" 's Fire, Rose or Ery: sipelen, Tetter or Salt Rheum, j 

Scaid Head, a re Nong should tated oho while they 

n be so ppoety by dyer er's Sarsapa 

Female diseases Rr o sed by Scrofula tt mn the blood, and are 

a ally soon cured this eae Or SaRSaPaniLia.— 
dale, or 6 bottles |! 


ice, $1 per 
For all the purposes of a me me physic, tat take Aver’s CaTuar- | 
tic Prixs, which are everywhere be the best purga- | col 
tive that is offered to American te 
ah box, or 5 boxes for $i. 

pared by Dr. J. C. AYER & CO, Lowell, and solid A all 
Druggists everywhere. 





SILVER SOAP. 


A new and beautiful preparation made » A bed Boston In- 
pexicaL Soar Co., expresey for cleaning and polishing = 
ver Plated and Britannia Wares, and for cleant Mirro’ 
Marble, Tin, & i itis much more convenient eftectve 
than an: the powders now 4 use, and may be used even by 
inexperienced nalp with hpersen t safety, as it contains mnething | 
that can ly injure ae A mend or \e taperef ry, or even 
the moet delicate skin—though not de: r toilet use. It 
is far superior to any bene soap ‘or sae fine House 
Paint, ge peng OF Artificial Teeth Plate, &c., &c. 

oinennes ur largest importers and manu! ufacturers of silve 

one psi ware, who have used it, have given it their tad 

qual! fled approval, Read the following : 


Bosrow, Mar 2, 1859. 


Messrs. Sarrorp & es 


“the best article we have ever seen for clean- 
. Itmust soon be used by every 


ours, J respectfully, 
‘VE, BROWN & CO., 
(Late Jones, Ball & Uo. ) 
Boston, June 1, 1859. 
ntlemen—We have during the last twelve months, given 
sear ‘ile er a a thorough sac and = there is a 
equal to it, as cleans silver qui tter, ani ‘ith lese 
nite than Sak we Share| — able to y 7 d. 


Yours, Pros ly, 
SAMUEL T. CROSBY CO., 69 Washington st. 
PUMICE STONE SOAP. 


This Soap, unrivaled for its erasive properties, is free from 
po caustic alkall. = scours the hands and renders them soft 
white. It acts like magic in removing Writing and Print- 
er 's Ink, Pitch, V: oon, Acid and other stains from the ham 
without the use of oll, alcohol, or other neutralizing agents. It 
Pi ine in quality, and is sold for 


papiactered by F the Bostox ppamea Soar Co. 
GEORGE W. SAFFORD & , Agents. 
te Safford & Bude” 


24—ly 78 Sudbury street. 





PERRY DAVIS’ 
VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER. 


call the attention of the J og yt ~ “KILLA ea | - 


We beg to 
and unrivalled Family Medicine. 


isa 
rely Me ag ee compound, and while it is a 


na etficie’ 

ly for ‘in, it is a perfectly safe pants rh ev 
most — hands, Hd — ComPLaint, Or any other 
form hildren or adults ; it is an almost 
certain care, a has w) ithout doubt been more successful in 
curing the various kinds of 


CHOLERA 
than any other known remedy, or te no most — phy- 
sician. tn India, Africa, and China, w is dre: dis- 
ease is ever more or less prevalent, the PAIN KILLER is 
considered by the natives, as well as European residents, in 
those climates, 

A Sure Remedy. 


As a tonic for the Stomach, it is unrivalled. A few doses 
pata Bremeve severe cases of Indigestion, and it is often a perfect 


DYSPBPSIA 


in its most appravated none Its tonic and stimulating pro- 
perties, oes the syste vigorous action, render ita 
most e — = cure for Colds a and Coughs, when used accor: ‘ding 
to direction 

For exterdal applleation itis ensurpessed by any medieal 
Neuralgic Affections, 
are quickly nee nd and often —_— ‘ty it. Any Soreness in 

e Muscles or Joints can ed by itsapplication. It 
cures instantly the most violent 


TOOTHACHE. 

It should always be kept near at hand, to be used in cases of 
severe Burns or Scalds. If applied immediately, according to 
directions, it will give instant relief, and prevent blistering. 

It is pecullarly adapted to the wants o! 


SEAMEN, 





persons making sea voyages, and no vessel should sail 
without a supply ofit. One captain ation us, “I have made 
several voyages,—often with emigrants,—and though I keep a 
good med eine. cust, and have several times had a good deal 
of sickness on board, [ have found the Pain Killer so emticient 
fn all cases, as to entirely preclude the use of all other medi- 


ene oN 12 1-2 cts., 25 cts., 50 cts., and $1.00 per Bottle. 
Perry Davis & Son, 
MANUFACTURERS AND PROPRIETORS, 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
And sold by all respectable dealers everywhere. 
2—iw 


EPILEPSY AND SCIATICA CURED! 
LFITER FROM ras J. M. GRAVES. 
Messrs. B. 0. & G.C. Wilso 
Wholesale Botanic Dreeeee, 
Central st. 
Boston 

About the 10th November last I was sudden strickeo 
down with something like ap attack of Epilepsy , ‘nwhieb 
1 remained unconscious for some hours. When conscious- 
ness returned I suffered severe pain in my back, and 
could not be nore or turned without extreme suffering. 
1 had good physicians, and remedies were repeatedly we 

lied, Tithaut giving me any relief. After about eight 
Some. { received a bottle each of your Compound Sarsapa- 
rilia, Cherry Bitters, and Neuropathic Drops, and com- 
menced asing them according to directions. 

Within three hours afte: the first application of the 
Drops, I turned myself in bed, wnich seemed to we almost 
a miracle. _ By See h the use of them the pain in my 
back , 80 thatina few feye 
I was able to Mendes oe on m A, feet, then to walk, and fi 
be very comfortable. henever es = has AN by Lr 

l apply the Drops with a speedy and sure re! 
all, I apply ps etter We Te 
26—ly. 








Newtonville, dpril 1, 1858. 
DR. J. W. POLAND’S 
FAMILY MEDICINES. 
PREPARED AT GOFFSTOWN CENTRE, N. H. 





1._ The well-known a Kutter. For sick and nerv™ 
ous h che, and nerv: Price 50 cents 
2. aaeoe Deosoe- ‘The great remedy for rail kinds of humors. 
One phygician alone already used over 
Onions oi, Price 50 cents per pote 8. Waite Pine Com- 
pounp. Whe po lone a as a most wonderfnl 
medicine for yor omg hoarseness, sore &c., anda 
sure cure for Xi “Pre 12 canta pumas 37 I-2 cents. 4. Oe. 
DaR PLASTER. its. The 


1 
istence. The Easer, Chilblain yes lee, Butternut Pils, and and 
a Tigtment are equally good in their place, and equally 
cheap. 


G. C. Goodwin & Co., and Weeks & Potter, Bean, son 
Agents. Sold by all dealers in medicines. 


Price, 25 cents | 


d trials of your Silver Soap, we | They 


- | coneeded by all bed me — 


0 enaieed cocsthonent een rh i 
the article of commendation, 


tor. 
Tsar ettinin te Methodist E. Church, Great Palis, N. 
pinconse. Henry P. Wirson & Co. : Ideem “ Mrs. Wilson's 
rator”’ the standard article of all hair 


jt have, in many ae known it to restore the hair where 


it had fallen off, re: vy 
eo ones cure enurely the most painful headac 
instances most serious humors. P 

beet a sharer in several ofthese benefits, and frank say, the 
article long wan’ y the people, I bellewe will 
be found in Mrs. “t E. Wilson's Has ae and Dress- 
tng. Yours, &c. ENRY HILL. 

Pastor of Elm St. “Methodist Church, Geeecksaior N.. 


Nasuva, *- 3. H., Sept. a 
Masses. Hexry P. Witson & Co.: F 


‘or some years 
. | my as had been ete gray. ey the use of your Hair Re = 
. | generator the scalp is c’ 


from 
the hair is restured to its re color, and rendered soft an 
y, and where it was very thin, anew and beau! iiful growen 


8 produ 
rt feel confident that it Pretty not as a dye, but to restore 
the roots to their natural state. Most cheerfully do I 


| recommend it to all who a need. The expense is 
compared with the Sondreente ed. 

ours Respectfully, Rev. E. M. KELLOG. 
To 


whow 
This ce wertities that Tha I hav e — an wee WLennwedbgdeed wonder- 
ful effects of Mrs. Wilson’s J 
friends’ are oe it “reinstated the halr 
color—ot afine new grow 
case hav ing been tt y bald for fifteen years, but now I 
quite an increase of hair, and I am satisfied if 1 had at 
tw it as I should have done, my head would have been nearly 
ite covered. I have used but bottle. 

"Yeu have liberty to use this as you please, with the addition 

that it is almost a ourg.cuse or the ENTON, 


Saratoga Water Cure. 


Saratoga, N. Y,, Aug. 1 

Messrs. Henry P. Wiison & On? Tha have used your Hair 
neenene on my head, which removed dandruff and 
cured the a which I have t been very much afflicted 
with for many years. 

I have applied it to the heads of others hundreds of time 
and I have never known an instance but what it removed 
erysipelas, sores and pim pee ofevery kind. 

‘The above you are at Ii! to make use of as you see fit. 

INOT FARRAR. 


The Regenerator is put up yin tw two sizes, and retails for 50 cts. 

pint bottle, and $1 for quart bottles. — The quart bottles are 

much the Cheapest. The ff which the 

are made are, of a rare virtue entirely different from 

those used in’ any ——_ preparation of the kind in this country. 
e gently moistening in their nature, and 
contain no properties but those which nature ev ge nd in- 

mene for the purpose, and will surely do all i recom- 





ended. 

ine. Wilson's Hair Dressing is put up in large bottles, and 
retails for 37 cts. per bee. ane for dressing the hair of any 
person, young or old, th is not its equal in the world. It 
will ase the hair eee you want it should be, = 
moreover, it has a perfume that is infinitely 
of the fashionable extracts, either foreign or American, which 
alone should entitle it toa aes on every lady's toilet tab: 

‘ul and obtain Mrs. H. E. Wilson’s Hair Dressing, as 

as the name will be blown in ev .3 bottle, and as can obtain 
it in almost every store in the United States or 


Wholesale Agents. 
H. H. Hay. hte Be, Gonuinl Agent for Maine, New Bruns- 
GEoRGk T. NicHoLs. Northfield ; F. E. SMITH, Montpe- 
lier, Vt., General Agents for Vt 


T. Ww. bYOTT & SONS, Philadelphia, General Agents for 
* Pennsylvania. 


M. 8. Bur T & Co. ; eo. C, Goodw rig & On, Mo, 3) ond 19 Moe. 
shall St. SiS t. ‘ot y, No. —- St 
Weeks & ‘potter, No-i6t Washington St. ; Garter, Coleord 
& Preston, No. 84 Hanover St. ; ttson, Fairban! Oo. 
No. 43 and 45 Hanover St. , Cutler & Co., No. 113 
115 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


Manufactured by HENRY P. WILSON & CO., Manches- 
ter, ‘ay to whom all ietters should be addressed. 
y 


CONGREGATIONAL BOOK-sTORE, 
161 WASHINGTON STREET. 
J. E. Tilton & Company 
Have just published cheap editions for Sabbath-schools of 
LIFE’S EVENING. By the author of “ Life’s Morning.” 
LIFE’S MORNING. 
SONGS IN THE NIGHT. By Rev. A. C. Thompson. 
THE RECTORY OF MORELAND. 
LESSONS FROM THE CROSS. By Samuel Hopkins. 
BIOGRAPHY OF SELF-TAUGHT MEN. 
OLD SOUTH CHAPEL PRAYER MEETINGS. 
ALICE ; or, The Last of the Mutineers. 
MOTHERS OF THE BIBLE. By Mrs. 8. G. Ashton. 
AGNES AND THE LITTLE KEY. 
BERTHA AND HER BAPTISM. 
CATHARINE. By the author of “ Agnes.” 
sane FLOWERS. By the author of “ Light on the Dark 
ver.” 


SABBATH TALKS ABOUT JESUS. 
SABBATH TALKS ON THE PSALMS OF DAVID. 
THE LIGHT-HEARTED GIRL. 
THE CARDINAL FLOWER. 
THE BURIAL OF THE FIRST BORN. 
THE LOST LAMB. 
THE STORY OF OUR DARLING NELLIE. 
They have also publications of 
THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD. 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS. 
A. D. F. RANDOLPH. 
SHELDON & CO. 
WM. S. & A. MARTIEN. 
SMITH, ENGLISH & CO 
And all of the principal publishers of the United States. 
We have just prepared a list of all the new and pop’ 
—— including those ee by the Presbyterian — 


ned tor Sabbath-School Libraries, which will be ore 
sent by mail upon application. 





BURNETT’S COCOAINEes 


und of Cocoa-nut Oil, &e., for dressing the 
‘or efficacy and agreeableness, it is without ao 


A com 
Hair... 
ual. 


“te prevents the hair from falling off. 

rh rpemnges its healthy and vigorous growth. 
8 not greasy or stic 

It leaves no disagreeable ‘odor. 

It softens the hair when hard and dry. 

It soothes the irritated scalp skin. 

It affords the richest — 

It remains longest in effec 

It costs fifty cents for a bait pint bottle. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine. 
Burnett’s Cocoaine. 
Burnett’s Cocoaine. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


Boston, July 19, 1857. 
zssks. J. Burnett & Co.—I, cannot refuse to state 
the conan = effect in my own aggravated case, of your 


For waar ~: my bair tea been falling off, unti) 
was fearful of losing it entirely. The skin upon my heac 
became gradually more and more inflamed, so that I could 
not touch it without pain. This irritated condition I 
attributed to the use of various advertised hair washes, 

which I have since been told contain camphene spirit. 

By the advice of my sician, to whom you had shov ed 
En process of purifying the Oil, 1 commenced ite 

the last week in June. The first a application gilayed 
the itching and irritation ; in three or four days the red 
ness and tenderness disappeared—the hair ee to fall, 
and I have now a thick growth of new hair. I trust that 
others, similarly afflicted, will be induced to try the same 
remedy. 


ours v 
SUSAN & POPE. 
Burnett’s Cocoaine. 

A single yy —— the hair (no matter how 
stiff dry,) soft glossy for pereral days. Itis 
it to be the best and 

StH BURNETT. 
JOSEP BURNETT & CO., Boston. 
generally at 50 cents a bottle, 





chea Hair Dre 
Prepared b 
For aie by dealers dealers 
26—ly 























“THE YOUTHS GoMPANION. 








YOUTHS, COMPANION. 


BOSTON, JUNE 28, 1860. 








A PAMILY OF FLOWERS. 
“ Do you know,” eaid Lucilla to her cousin, 
“‘ that by the roadside, just before you go 
down the hill that leads to the brook, there 
are roses growing ?”” 
Anne was much pleased, and the two girls 
agreed to go and gather some of them. 





When they came to their uncle’s gate, their 
hands were full of wild roses. He smiled as 
he opened the gate for them, for the dewy| 
freshness of the flowers was delightful. He 
had, to be sure, in his garden many varieties 
of this “* flower of flowers,’ but then he dearly | 
loved the graceful simplicity of those which | 
put forth their beauty in the fields and hedges. 
So for a minute they all stood silently, looking | 
at the roses. 

Lacilla was the first to speak. “A good | 
while ago,” said she, ‘you promised us, | 
Unele, that some time you would tell us about | 
the Rose in its family relations.”’ 

« T remember it, child,”’ said he. 

«* How strange it seems,” said Anne, “ that | 
a flower should have family relations. I sup- 
pose that these roses have, like ourselves, . sis- 
ters and cousins.’ 

‘* They have indeed,” said Uncle Ambrose. 
** These wild flowers are own sisters to the 
splendid crimson roses, which you will find all 
in bloom next week, and cousins to the apple 
and pear blossoms.’’ 

++ Please tell us about it ?’’ said Anne. 

** Most willingly.”’ 

This indeed was just what he loved to talk| 
about, and he began by reminding the two 
girls that the wild roses were much the best 
for examination, as by culture the flowers be- 
came double, and its peculiar traits were less | 
easily defined. Then taking a rose from those | 
which the two girls had gathered, he called | 
their attention to its form and structure.— | 
** Observe,”’ said he, ‘* the number of petals.’’ 

+* Just five,’’ said the girls. 

‘* Now, take notice of the divisions of the 
calyx. The little green cup is, as you see, 
deeply cleft at the edges.’ 

«* And here,’’ said Lucilla, “‘ are just five 
divisions.”’ | 

« Yes,” said Uncle Ambrose, ‘the corolla| 
is in parts of five, and so is the calyx. Here is| 
an instance of that agreement of parts, which | 
to a great extent is found among the flowers. | 
Now obeerve the little thread-like stamens.”’ 
«There are a great many of them,”’ 5. 


} 
| 


| 


Lucilla. 

* You are right,” said her uncle, “ 
are indefinite in number.” 

Then addressing Lucilla, he asked if she| 
could now describe the Rose Family. 

‘‘ Regular flowers,” she began, ‘“ showy, | 
with five pieces to the corolla, and five parts to 
the calyx.” 

‘* That is,”’ eaid her instructor, “‘ five petals 
and five sepals.” 

Lucilla proceeded : ‘‘and a good many sta- 
mens, and many pistils also—”’ 

Here she stopped. 

«Is this all?’’ asked Anne, “can we call 
every flower that has these a member of the 
Rose Family ?”’ 

** Not so fast,’’ said Uncle Ambrose, ‘‘ we 
might name several other particulars ; but the 
mention of one of these will perhaps be 
enough. It is an important one.’’ 

«* What is it ?”’ asked Lucilla. 

**T can show it you in the apple blossom 
better than in the rose, for the reason that 
there are in the former, fewer pistils, and they 
are more plainly distinguished from the sta- 
mens. The heavy shower of yesterday beat off 
multitudes of these from the trees. If you 
gather one of these, you will see that already 
the delicate petals have fallen off, and the low- 
er portion of the calyx has begun to swell into 
an apple, but you can still see the stamens, and 
you will observe that they grow around the 
sides of the calyx.’’ 

‘* Yes, Uncle,’’ said Anne, “‘ the few pistils 
are in the centre, and the others, the stamens, 
are standing like ranks of little soldiers,”’ 

‘* Very good. Now add, to Lucilla’s descrip- 
tion, this one moré idea of many st 


they 


ters. These clusters are sometimes called 
Corymbs. You may see this in the creamy 


blossoms of the crab-apple, and many sorts of 


plums ; also in the thickly clustering flowers 
of the Mountain Ash. ll of these are among 
the family relations of the Roses.’’ 

‘+I haye thought of one thing more,’’ said 


‘* What is that ?’’ asked her uncle. 

“ Why, that so many of the Rosaceo' 
flowers grow on trees.” 

** Yes, and you ‘will find that by far the 
greater part of this family have hard and 
woody stems ; few are soft like herbs ; most of 
them are trees and shrubs. The rose-bushes of 
the garden are shrubs. As another lovely lit- 
tle member of this most splendid and extensive 
family, I will point you to that prettiest of all 
ornamental shrubs, whose blossoms you 80 
much admired a short time ago, the double 
flowering almond. This is very nearly related 
to the peach, and when its flowers have fallen, 
its graceful leaves of glossy green are still 
beautiful. You will notice that like the 
peach, they are slender and pointed.” 

‘‘] think,” said Lucilla, “ that the Rose 
family may be easily distinguished. We can 
hardly fail to recognize it wherever we find it, 
even though it should be some flower entirely 
unknown to us before.”’ 

‘«T think,”’ said Uncle Ambrose, *‘ that you 
can do this, and you can see from what you 
have learned to-day, how comprehensive is the 
study of flowers when we begin to regard them 
in families.’’ 

‘lam thinking,’ said Anne, “ that the 


| Rose family is very large, very large indeed.” 


” 


‘Let me tell you,’’ said Uncle Ambrose, 
‘that of these Rosaceous plants, which I 
think that you now can hardly mistake, there 
are counted near a thousand different species. 
A person must be something of a botanist to 
know thoroughly this one family.’’ 

«I think so,” said Lucilla, thoughtfully. 

‘* One thing more,”’ said Uncle Ambrose. 

‘* What is that ?’’ said the girls. 

‘* If you remember the conversations we once 
had concerning the system of the great Swedish 
philosopher, the immortal Linnzus, you will 
perceive that features of this floral family ac- 
cord with one of his classes. But if you do 


|not see this now, you surely will as your 


knowledge increases.’’ 
Here the little party broke up, promising 
to meet again very soon. M. A. C. 





LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS. 





Kingston, April, 26, 1860. 
Messrs. Olmstead & Co. :—It is quite time, 
I believe, to send a dollar for the Youth’s Com- 
panion another year. My sister and I have 
earned a dollar by picking Mayflowers and 
selling them. The Mayflowers are plenty and 
pretty this year. I like the Companion very 
much, and want to continue to take it as long 
as I can. Yours, &c., . H. K. 


Chesterfield, March 19, 1860. 
Mesars. Olmstead & Co. :—Enclosed one dol- 
lar ; please send me the ‘* Youth’s Companion”’ 
for the coming year. I consider it a very 
valuable paper, and should not be willing to 
part with it now for double the prize of it. 
Yours respectfully, F.L. T. 





VARIETY. 





LOST IN THE WOODS. 

Many of our city readers will soon be scat- 
tered through the country, making the most 
of their vacation in fishing, and berrying, and 
rambling through the woods. We hope they 
will never wander away so far as to be lost like 
the man in Michigan, of whom the Detroit 
Free Press gives the following account : 


Some particulars of a terrible case of pro- 
tracted wandering and hunger, occasioned by 
being lost in the woods, have just been related 
to us by unquestionable authority. They re- 
late to the wanderings of Mr. Emil Schober, 
for nine days in the wilderness of Northern 
Michigan, without food, save such roots and 
barks as he found at this season of the year. 

Mr. Schober purchased a farm or tract of 
wild land in town sixteen, of range thirteen, 
East, in the county of Huron, some months 
ago, and early in the spring went up to it 
for the purpose 4 clearing and preparing it 





growing around the sides of the calyx, and you 
will have a tolerable outline of the Rose Fami- 
ly.” 

‘* These tiny pears, which have blown from 
this little pear tree, are just the same,’ said 
Anne. ‘This must be of the Rose family 
also.” 

** Yes,’’ said her instructor, ‘‘ and the cher- 
ry and quince blossoms have the same charac- 
teristics. You will notice, however, that these 
differ from the Roses in having fewer pistils, 
some that you have named having but one.”’ 

** These are the cousins of the Roses,’ said 
Anne. 





‘* Yes,’ said her Uncle, ‘‘ you can notice 
some points of difference, though they are all 
Rosaceous flowers. Some of these which you 
have named grow in beautiful whorls or clus- 


for cultivat e left his family in this city. 
On the 4th inst., some of his cattle were miss- 
ing, and he started out in search of them, neg- 
lecting to take with him a compass, probably 
thinking he should find the animal within a 
short distance. 

But in this he was disappointed, and, night 
approaching before he had accomplished his 
mission, he bewildered in the gather- 
ing darkness, and wholly lost his reckoning — 
His efforts to find his way back to his location 
only drove him deeper into the boundless for- 
est. With no com to guide him, no path 
to follow, or even the blazed trees that appear 
in the more settled regions, his case was really 
a hopeless one. 

At night he was missed from his location, 
and a search was instituted for him, which 
was not allowed to be suspended during all the 
time of his absence. The news of his loss was 
communicuted to other settlements, and all 
through the forest, wherever a human habita- 
tion existed, word was sent, and efforts put 


forth to find the unfortunate rer. But 
these efforts were of no avail Y; 
when he was discovered about miles 


a settlement called Sand Beach, on the shore of | noth 


Lake Huron. Thus for nine days he had been 
in the woods wholly ignorant of his locality, 
and endeavoring to find some sarees of amen 
of civilization. byte be time he sub- 
sisted on roots and the bark of trees, and when 
found was very much reduced and emaciated. 


THE LITTLE DANDELION. 
Gay little Dandelion, 
Lights up the meads, 
Swings on her slender foot, 
Telleth her beads, 
List to the robin’s note, 
Poured from above ; 
Wise little Dandelion 
Cares not:for love. 
Cold lie the daisy banks, 
Clad but in green, 
When in the Mays agone 
Bright hues are seen ; 
Wild pinks are slumbering, 
Violets delay ; 
True little Dandelion 
Guideth the May. 


Brave little Dandelion, 
Fast falls the snow, 
Bending the daffodil’s 
ty head low ; 
Under that fleecy tent, 
Careless of cold, 
Blithe little Dandelion, 
Countless her gold. 


Meck little Dandelion 
Groweth more fair, 
Till dries the summer dew, 
Out of her hair ; 
Bright rides the thirsty sun, 
Fiercely and high ; 
Faint little Dandelion, 
Closeth her eye. 


Pale little Dandelion, 
In her white shroud, 
Heareth the angel-breeze 
Call from the cloud,— 
Tiny plumes fluttering, 
Make no delay ; 
Little winged Dandelion, 
Soareth away. 


CHANGING CHILDREN. 

Fairy tales sometimes tell of the fortunes of 
little children, who were taken from their cra- 
dies by good or bad fairies, and carried to 
other homes, were supposed to be the children 
of the kings or nobles into whose families they 
were introduced. Here is what is said to be a 
true story of such a change made by a nurse 
in France : 

‘* Nearly thirty years ago a widow lady, of 
a noble and powerful Huguenot family residing 
in the south of France, p’ her child with 
a gardener’s wife, who was to act as its foster- 
mother and nurse. One dey, as the young 
heir was sporting before the door, and the 
gardener’s child was lying on a bed in the cot- 
tage, the nurse heard the wheels of a carriage, 
and immediately suspected that the mother of 
her young charge was coming to see her son. 
In Ber utry she snatched up the heir, but 
slipping, let him fall upon a heap of stones, 
breaking his right arm’ and collar-bone. In 
her terror she rushed to her husband, who ad- 
vised her to stow away the screaming victim 
under the bed-elothes, and, taking his gar- 
ments, he placed them on his own child, and 
boldly stootl at the door to wait the lady’s 
coming. Contrary to the usual casual glance 
given 4 her on her previous visits, the lady- 
mother was so struck at the change in her dar- 
ling, to the lean, brown, ee A ooking babe 
which she beheld in the place of her own plump 
baby, that, vexed and exasperated above meas- 
ure, she seized the child in her arms, and bade 
the postillion drive away. The gardener and 
his wife were terribly frightened, but decided 
to go the next day to the chateau and make an 
explanation. To their further consternation 
they found on the next morning that the lady 
was gone, and had taken away the child.— 
Years sped on, and the family did not return, 
while the ignorant cottagers, influenced by ter- 
ror, never dared to stir in the matter, until 
the gardener’s wife, on her death-bed recently 
made a full confession. In the mean time, the 
eottager’s child has passed his life as a member 
of one of the noblest families of France, has 
been attached to an embassy, and now hoids a 
desirable official position ; while the real heir 
has spent his yoath in discipline and privation 
as a soldier in Algeria. The latter now brings 
suit to recover his property and title.” 

Berryer, probably the most famous lawyer 
in France, has been engaged for the defence. 


POOR PAY. 

We read once of Mr. Astor,of New York, that 
when a friend was congratulating him on his 
great wealth, he asked the friend if he would 
take charge of all the property as his agent, 
for a house, board, and clothes. The friend 
gave a very @cided ‘ No’’ in reply; when 
Mr. Astor coolly said : ‘* That is all I get.”"— 
Here is a story of the same sort of Ex-Governor 
Weller, of California : 


It seems that, a few days since, one of those 

persons who are often met with in this coun- 
seeking employment, came to the premises 

of his Excellency, and found him pruning his 
vineyard, which employment made it necessa 
to divest him of his coat, and altogether gave 
him the outward appearance of a real laborer. 
The stranger approached the Governor, and 
the following co! toquy ensued : 

“Tsay, Captain, oes the man who owns 
these premises want to hire any more help?” 

“ No, sir, I think not; he has all the help 
he wants at present.” 

** Right mice place this.”” 


TY!and his horse so lean. 








*“ Yes, this isa very good farm.” 


* Well, Ca: if it’sa fair i hat 
= pinion if is question, w 
“ 


my board and clothes, and 
paw Fas Re * 


‘You must be hafder up than:T am, to 
them prices.’ 


work for 5 
The Governor allowed his in tor to de- 
part without correcting his mistake, and he 


continued to use the pruning knife. 


SWANS IN THE CENTRAL PARK. 

Any of our readers, who may have seen the 
beautiful swans in the Forest Hills Cemetery, 
will be sorry to learn that seven of the twelve 
spoken of in the following paragraph have 
since died from taking some poisonous food : 

Twelve beautiful swans, a t from the 
city of Hamburg to the municipal authorities 
of New York, arrived there recently, by the 
Bavaria. They are sent with a special view to 
adorn the waters of the Central Park. They 
are paired, six being male and six female, and 


each pair was, on the voyage, in a large 
cage separate from the rest. The long voyage 
does not seem to have affected them, other than 


to soil their delicate plumage, which sadl 
shows the want of oP mst baths they 4 
much delight in. A man came over in the 
ship with the swans, for the special purpose of 
teaching the park-keeper the method of attend- 
ing them. y have already been placed in 
the large pond of the Central Park. 


THE GREAT TORNADO. 

The Davenport (Iowa) Gazette has a collec- 
tion of incidents and escapes illustrating the 
mighty force of the late tornado, from which 
we take the following : 


‘A little girl, three years old, was found in 
a slough in the northwestern part of this 
county, this side of the ‘ Waubsey,’ near Mrs. 
Brandon’s residence, and probably a couple of 
miles from the track of the torna: She was 
seen to fall, and was found with her head 
buried in the mud. Taken out, she was 
found yet alive. She was taken care of, and is 
now ya apoae well, excepting she is not 
altogether sensible. She cannot tell anything 
about herself, and is utterly unknown. 

From 
a child four years old was carried a distance of 
two miles and killed. 


NEW USE OF THE MOSQUITO BAR. 

Said Johnny Spooner, the other morning, to 
the clerk at Lovejoy’s, ‘ That. skeeter net 0’ 
yourn’s a first rate article, I kin tell yeou.’ 

* Glad to hear it,’ said the clerk, * we always 
like tu know that our customers are pleased. 

‘ I jest pulled up one corner of the net, and 
waited till more’n half a gross of the pesky 
critters had piled down on me, when I let go, 
and catehed the whole of the etingin’ crew.’ 

* Caught the mosquitees!’ said the aston- 
ished clerk. 

‘Wal, I didn’t do nothin’ else. 
about as quick on the trigger as any of your 
town folks, I calkerlate. eThe bit me oui 
one eend to the other, durin’ the night, but I 
fixed ’em inthe mornin’. I’m jest goin’ out to 
buy one of the musketer traps. Great things 
for ketchin’ that kind of varmint,’ 


I’m j 


THE VILEST MAN. 

A gentleman stepped into a tavern, and saw 
a filthy drunkard, once a respectable man, 
waiting for his liquor. He thus aceosted him : 

‘Why do you make yourself the vilest of 
men ?’ 

‘ L ain't the vilest,’ said the drunkard. 

* You are,’ said the gentleman. ‘ See how 

ou look. Drink that Sa. and you will be 

in the gutter.’ 

‘I deny your poz-zition,’ said the other.— 
‘ Who is the vilest, the tempted or the tempter? 
Who—who was the wor-worst, Satan or (hic) 
Eve ?’ 

‘ Why, Satan,’ said the gentleman. 

‘ Well (hic,) well, behold the tempter!’ 
pointing to the bar. 

The bar-keeper, not liking such allusion to 
his calling, turned the man out of his house 
without his dram. 


CURIOUS DEFINITION OF ICE. 
We have beard steam defined as water ina 
d perspi Here is a definition 
of ice which is quite as good : . 

When a boy, a native of the East Indies, 
(where be it remembered there is no ice) was 
on a visit at the house of a friend in Edinburg, 
he was shown water in a basin that had been 
frozen in the night. When a asked what 
it was, he said, ‘* It was water fallen asleep.”’ 


+ +3 





A Lecturer on Japan says :—‘ Going ashore, 
we were met by many, especially small chil- 
dren, who said, ‘Ohio! Ohio!’ meanin 
‘ good morning ;’ and apropos of this, a meet 
joke is told of one of the officers of the expedi- 
tion. On visiting the shore for the first time, 
he was saluted with ‘ Ohio! Ohio!’ ‘ Why,’ 
said he,‘ how did these good people know I 
came from Ohio?’—Exchange. 


‘ O, Charlotte,’ said a little child, on seeing 
his nursemaid shake the table-cloth into the 
fireplace, ‘don’t you know that God takes 
care of the sparrows? The Bible says so ; and 
will he not be displeased at your wasting as 
many crumbs as would have served the spar- 
rows for breakfast ?’ 


A fat man riding upon a lean horse, was 
asked how it came to pass that himself was fat, 
He answered—* Be- 
cause I feed myself; but I leave the feeding of 
my horse to another.” 





When you hear any one making a noise 
about himeelf, his ; gpalities, remember 
that the rest wheel of a wagon alwa 
creaks the loudest. ” 


Boys should be careful how they steer 


very 
their life-barks, if they would arrive without 
shipwreck at the Isle of Man. 


| 


Rogers’ settlement, in Clinton county, | ¢; 





GOOD CHEER FOR THE HOLIDAYS; 
The Aimwell Stories. 
OSCAR ; or, the Boy Who Had His Own Way. i6mo. 68e. 


The six volumes are 
93,75. 
By assent, this 1s the’ most 
ager afpoks ithe be market. Lt tells cach plossant se 
at school and Sta ‘at home, of ihe sports of 


amusements the joy gang 
2 boys and girls, that children never get Weary of 


put up uniformly, in an elegant box, for 


of ¢! 
it tories 


Peter Coddie’s Trip to New York. 
‘This am game was the last invention of th: 
can be played ‘any number of children or adults. iran, ae 


Gaines in one, and the fun {8 coutinually changing. ; 
neat Loxes, 37 1-2 cents. = in 


BANVARD’S AMERICAN HISTORIES, 
PLYMOUTH AND THE PILGRIMS. lémo. 6v cents. 
NOVELTIES OF THE NEW WORLD. lomo. tv cents, 
ROMANCE OF AMERICAN HISTORY. lémo. 6v cents, 
FEAGiC ACRES IN THE OLD FRENCH WAR. limo, 


The series bound uniformly, in a neat box, $2.50. 
Well ditted to allure young readers trom story-boo! 
study of history. me 
Chambers’ Home Book; or Pocket 
Miscellany. 
6 vols. 16mo. cloth, gilt backs, in an elegant box, $3. 
tains @ fund of valuable intormation and 


alnusing incident, aud is admirably adapted to the Schoc 
cident, 8 y and 
the Fauuslly L ity. ie School 


#un, BOOR BOY AND THE MERCHANT PRINCE. l6mo. 
THE POOR GIRL AND TRUE WOMAN. itmo. 75 cents 
‘These volumes, by Rev. W. M. Thayer, founded on the noble 
lives of Auuos Lawrence and Mary Lyon, i 

tw high aims and useful lives. Y Peay Dive ane aie 





} — 
| YOUNG AMERICANS ABROAD. lémo. 75 cents. 

| It ts not often that a company of schoul-vboys take a trip to 
| Murepe, wwu we Tecura vi What Y saw and talkea about 
| = eon young readers a guou idea of What is worth seeing 





THE ISLAND HOME ; or Young Castaways. i6mo. 75 cents. 

| Some “oys have thought this more interesting than 

even ** Rowson Crusve,” or“ The Swiss Pamliy Mubeusun,” 
becausew - boyish adventures and periis. 


ent. lome. 7o cents. 
alnusement tur the 


PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PE b; 
pA Tee Net UNG PEOPLE; or, Booko 
Au mine of ins 
long Wauter evenings, 
NEWCOMB’S WORKS. 


KIND WORDS FOR CHILDREN to Guid r 
or Peace. l0mo. cloth, 4z cents. she taiaair 
A siupile and beautiful exposition of the ductrines and duties 
ot the gore im language aud with ilustrations auapted to 





Any one of these works will be sent by the 
paid, on receipt of the price annexed. ‘2 Sultahend, Set 


GOULD & LINCOLN, 
69 WASHINGTON STREKT, BOSTON. 





PERUVIAN SYRUP, 
OB PROTECTED SOLULIUN OF 


Protoxide of Iron Combined. 


This well kuown Remedy bas been used very 
and with great success tor the cure of sandiivciaaatirel 


DYSPEPSIA, 

OB IMPAIRED AND IMPERFEOT DIGESTION. 
AND THE CONSEQUENT 
Deterioration ef the Blood. 

AND FOR THE FOLLOWING 
FORMS OF DISEASE. 

Most of which originate in 
DYSPEPSIA. 

i an penckiny ny ey 
Spirits, Carbuncies and Boils, Piles, Scurvy, Afiections ut the 
w Touche and all a j ytamneen be gape wd 
bility, and requiring a Tunic and Alternative Medicine. 

TESTIMONIALS FROM CLERGYMEN, 

On the efficacy of the Peruvian Syrup and the benefits they 

have derived from its use : 


Rev. JOHN PIERPONT, Medford, Mass.—Its efficacy 
Rheum and other Cutaneous Diseases. er ae 
Rev. WARREN BURTON, 
Headaches, Loss 
vous Affections, 





Boston, Mass.—its efficacy in 
Appetite, Oppression, Neuraigia, Ner- 
id General Debiiity : lts Value to Clergy- 


men. 
Rev. SYLVANUS COBB, Boston, Mass.—Its Use and 
in family : Restoration of strength alter Typhoid Fev 
Rey. THOMAS WHITTEMORE, Boston, Mass.—Its Use and 
re! ao Dyspepsia, ae gs on the Chest ; 
Sed es me new Vigor, yanc, 
saclty Of Mae igo! uoyancy of Spirits, 
Rey. EPHRIAM NUTE, Jr., Lawrence, Kansas Territory.— 
Its Efficacy in Dyspepsia, Debiitty, prystration, and "Adapia- 
tion to Western Climate Diseases. 


Rev. HENRY UPHAM, Bost Mass.—Its Efficacy 
pepsia and Attections of the Liver. “4 Rey See 


or 
an 


Efficacy 
er. 


Rev. 8. H. RIDDEL, Boston, Mass.—Its Valne in cases ot 
Bronchitis, Iudigestion, Yorpid Liver, Neuralgia, and Nerv- 
ous Debility. 

Rev. P. C. HEADLEY, Mass.—Its i as 
@ Medical Agent, and Efficacy in Dyspepsia, Diarrhoea, and 
Plurisy. 

Rev. J. W. OLMSTEAD, Boston, Mass.—General Recommen- 

and in its G i 


dation, as a Medicine, iti 
Efficacy in Dyspepsia and Nervous Debility. Sith 


N. B. Pamphiets containing Letters from the above named 
Gentlemen and others, and giv: tu jormation of the 
Syrup, can be had on application to the Agents, or to 
N. L. CLARK & CO., Proprietors, 

CODMAN BUILDINGS, 
No. 78 Sudbury Street,,,......cscsesesesccrsccsesecsees Boston. 
= Druggists generally throughout the United States. 
—ly 











THE GRAND AQUARIA, 
aT THE 
AQUARIAL GARDENS, 
21 BROMFIELD 8T. 
18 magnificent display of oneofthe most fatcinat 
ing phenomena of nature is now open for public ex- 
hibition. 

These Ocean Conservatories are filled with rare 
marine animals, imported and collected expressly to 
this establishment. They present us with a pertect and 
striking illustration of 

Life Beneath the Waters. 


Open daily, (Sundays excepted) from 9 A. M. to 10 P. 
M. sw ion 25 cents. Children under 10, 15 cents. 





BOUND VOLUMES. 


FOR sale, at a low price, at this Office, Bound Volumes 
of the Companion from 1°48. 36—tf 





YOUTH’S COMPANION 
A FAMILY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love- No See 
tarianism, No Controversy. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MBS, 
Neo. 22 Schooal Street. 
Parson G14 rs4R. 81x COPING FoR @5, PAYMENT m 
vaNos. 














BOUND VOLUMES 8] and 91,35. 


E. F. Duren, Banger. Agent. 











